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THE DELIGHTS OF BENEVOLENCE. 
BY A LADY. 


(Continued from page 228.) 


F& fome time did fhe traverfe the deadly field; before fhe 
found the corpfe of her hufband ;—when the did, fhe threw 
herfelf upon him—* Here will I remain, lord of my morning 
love! here will I remain,’ faid fhe, “ till the moment thall 
come, that tly bleffed fpirit fhall bear the chearful mandate, 
that will fummon me to the realms of peace.” 

For feveral hours did fhe lay upon the body of her Frederick, 
as refigned to her fate: Difturbed at length by the horrid 
yell of a party of Indians; that were come to the feaft of war, 
the ftarted again; ‘* Did I find thee for this ?” the fcreamed; 
« did I find thee for this ? Lovely even in this mangled ftate, I 
came to encircle thee in my widowed arms,—I came to breathe 
out my foul upon thy cold lips: but how shuft my eyes behold 
thy noble heart torn from thy bofom? that bofom; to which I 
have fo oft been prefled with rapture inexpreflible ! Great and 
Almighty Power,” fhe exclaimed in a frenzy; “if my fins are 
beyond the reach of mercy, why do I live, when death has in- 
volved every earthly comfort ? Oh ! my murdered love, I’ll die 
with thee.” She caught the fword from her fervant, as he was 
preparing to prevent herhortid purpofe. ‘‘ What is thy feeble 
arm ?” faid fhe—‘ defpair has ftrang with Herculean force my 
flender nerves, and I will follow that bléeding martyr.” As the 
favages advanced, fhe put herfelf ina pofture of defence before the 
body of her hufband. Her exquifite beauty and uncommon ap- 


pearance alarmed the Indians ; they dropped the war-hatchet. 
hl “ This,” 
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«« This,” faid they, “is the fpirit of a departed hero, and this 
the reward of his bravery,—to defend his houfe of clay from 
the revenge of his enemies.” 

They ftood for, fome time.as undetermined what. they fhould 
do, till a venerable chief advanced to George: “* Who art 
thou, and what is this ? .Is it an earthly fubftance, or is it an im- 
mortal fpirit ?” ‘* He is mortal, and defends the body of his 
friend ; and I will defend him,’’ faid fhe with a furious afpedt, 
*« againft a hoft of foes. ‘ Thou fhalt not need it,” replied the 
fdvage ; “* young plant of war, thouneed’ft it not. I fwear by 
the great fpirit, Anughrarey fwears by Him that governs all 
things, he will adopt thee. Thou fhalt be to me a fon; thow 
wilt be grateful, for thou art brave ; thou wilt fupply to me thie 
lofs of my brave and beloved Onughnacqua, the youngeft hope 
and joy of Amihrarey.” 

The favages conferred’ together for fome time. The old 
chief returned : ** We will take the body of thy friend,” faid 
he, ‘* and thou fhalt difpofe of it as thy religion informs, and 
affection diftates. Come, my fon, I will help thee to bear him 
to his bed of rcft.” The laftfentence was not heard by Ade- 
laide. ‘The war of the paffions was over, and fhe fell lifelefs 
on the fpot. u 

George, now plunged in defpair by the fuppofed death of his 
milftrefs, and no longer guided by. prudence, difcovered in his la- 
mentations that they- were fora woman, and the widow of his maf- 
ter. Fortunately, none of the Indians but Anughrarey underftood 
Englifh. ‘This generous favage—no, we will not call him fa- 
vage—this fon of nature unadalterated, haftened to remove the 
_ bodies to his hut, where he applied remedies for the recovery. of 

Adelaide, which was fucceeded by.that painlefs kind of ftupor, 
that is often the effect of violent grief. She faw them bring 
her Frederick ;— fhe never -fpoke, but would fit upon his grave; 
Anughrarey and George planted fome young fir and pine ;— 
they afforded her fhelter: - Sometimes fhe clafped their trunks, 
and talked tothem, as if they were fenfible of her careffes. As 
her forrows were not interrupted, but fhe was fuffered to indulge 
uncontrouled the grievous luxury, her faculties in time were re- 
ftored, thovgh not entirely to their former vigour. Peace being 
eftablithed, and the Indian feeling decay, addreffed Adelaide : 
“ Doft thow: believe, daughter of affliction, that I have for thee 
a:fatherly love ? doit thou remember that my affection not only 
protected: thyfelf, but that which was dearer to thee than thy life, 
the remains of thy love ?”*’———** I dowith gratitude remember.” 


‘© Haitthou had any caufe to fufpe&t my fincerity ?” “ _— 
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faid Adelaide ; “ you have been to me a father ; as fuch I ho-~ 
nour, and fhall ever refpe& you : and what is due from a child 
to a parent ?—obedience.” ‘ ‘That is all I require from thee. 
Thou muft leave this, and go to thy people.” Oh ! eternal 
Providence forbid! Oh! Anughrarey, I have no people but 
thine ; I have—no father—no friend but thee. Oh, do not— 
do not drive me from this precious {pot ;—this fpot, the uni- 
verfe to me !—Oh, do not drive me into chaos.”» The foftened 
Anughrarey anfwered, “I do not drive thee, my child, but 
intreat thee to go. Hadft thou been of the fex capable of de- 
fending thyfelf, I would have taught thee how to ufe the bow, 
the hatchet, and fling. Thou doft know I adopted thee. I 
meant to have planted thee in my heart, a young and blooming 
tree, that fhould have fupported the withering trunk of Anugh- 
rarey. But as it is, when nature’s laft meffenger arrives at my 
door, that meffenger that will not be denied entrance, who fhall 
then protect thee from the tiger fangs of cruelty ? or who thall 
defend thy beauteous, thy lovely branches, from the paw of the 
luftful bear 7”? “* Oh! my father, I muft in this difobey you.” 
«* At what rate doft thou prize thy honour?” demanded the 
favage. <“* At more than life,” replied the : “I would not fur- 
viye the lofs.” ‘* And doft thou feel no gratitude,” faid 
Anaghrarey fternly, “ doft thou feel nothing for thy humble, 
yet faithful friend ?” pointing to George. ‘“* Wilt thou facrifice 
him to the ghoft of thy hufband? Let him perifh here ; we 
will be his executioners. ‘Then fhall he fall.as the gentle dew 
upon the bofom of the earth: for when I am gone, doft thoy 
think thou canft fave him from the keen edge of the knife, or 
the flow confuming torture of fire? No, Adelaide, no, my 
daughter: no, thou canft not fave Aim from death, or thyfif 


from pollution ; for our enemies are preparing to cut down’ the 


tree of peace, lately planted. Liften then, my daughter, and 
attend to the advice of thy father :—prepare immediately to de- 
part : I. will accompany you to the fettlement of thy brethren, 
that which is neareft to us.” : 

The difcourfe of the generous Anughrarey had upon the 
heart of Adelaide a proper effe&t; fhe no longer objected— 
her foul recoiled from the idea of ingratitude. “ Bafe muft 
be the mind, indeed,” faid the, “ that could repay thy faith 
ful fervices with neglect, or prefer to thy fafety, the indul- 
gence of their own feelings, however dear. Now, my fa- 
ther, I will convince thee | am worthy thy affection. But let 
me go to the grave of my Frederick : let me take my Jaft fare- 
well.” <* Go,” faid Anughrarey, ** for now art thou dearer 
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to my foul than ever. Go,” he continued, ‘go, converfe with the 
fpirit of thy lord ; it will {mile at thy virtuous refolution. Na 
longer felfith, his thirfty fhade fhall hover round thee in joyous 
exultation, wherever thou fhalt go, eager to blend with thine, 
when thou fhalt lay down thy earthly burthen.” 

Adelaide flew to the grave of her hufband, and cut from the 
trees planted upon it, flips of each, and fcraped from the furface 
of the earth that covered his body, fvfficient to encircle their 
ftems : thofe fhe carefully packed, and rejoined her friends. 
** Tam ready,” fhe faid. When they arrived at Bolton, the 
difpofed of as many of her jewels as would bear their expences 
to England ; and fortunately a fhip was ready to fail the next 
day, on board which they immediately embarked. To the foul 
of fenfibility who reads this, it will be fuperfluous to add, that 
the parting between Anughraréy and Adelaide was too affect- 
ing to relate, even at this diftance of time. Adelaide could not 
weep: but her friendly ftar, however, had not entirely with- 
drawn its kindly influence : for to the commander of the fhip 
that brought her to England, fhe might with great propriety 
apply this paflage of Shakfpeare— 

‘* There is a fair behaviour in the captain; and, though that 
nature, with a beauteous wall, doth oft clofe in pollution, yet of 
thee I wil! believe, thou haft a mind, that faits with this thy fair 
and outward charatter.”” 

When the fhip arrived in Briftol, the place of their deflina- 
tion, Adelaide difpofed of the reft of her jewels ; and here the 
loft her faithful fervant. From Briftol fhe crofied the Severn 
into Wales, and luckily fecured to herfelf the {pot where Lady 
Frances found her, and where fhe remained uninterrupted for fo 
many years. 

' Lady Frances flew to her friend as foon as poflible, after the 
perufal of the papers. ‘* Well,” faid the Reclufe, «‘ haft thou 
read my ftory? Butwhy afk? thy moiftened eye anfwers Yes. 
What then doft thou think of the forrows of Adelaide ? And what 
doft thou think of the noble foul of him, whom the civilized ty- 
rant would ftyle barbarian and favage ?” “* A mifapplication of 
charatter indeed,” replied Lady Frances, “* to term him fa, 
vage. You yourfelf, I think, you have loved, as never woman 
did before. “* Yes, I have loved indeed! and oh! oh, how 
much, how much, how tenderly beloved again!—But no more 
of that. To the generous Anughrarey, do I owe a tribute 
of gratitude ; and if thou wilt deign to look down,” faid fhe, 
as her eyes were raifed to heaven, “ if thou wilt deign to look 
down from thy glorious habitation, when thou art rejoicing ‘a 
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the fouls of thy fons, rejoicing that they died worthy of thee, 
and where thou and they are enjoying the rewards of thine 
and their virtues,—thou wilt fee the impreffion of veneration and 

ratitude for thy memory, upon the heart of Adelaide, as fair 
and perfect as the day thou fav’dit her from worfethan death.” 
Seeing Lady Frances much affected, “‘ Come,” faid Adelaide, 
<< we will go and vifit our fheep :—do you know he has been 
more dear to me, fince, through his means, I have enjoyed a 
happinefs I never expected,—the happinefs of having a fincere 
and affectionate female friend, a friend whofe gentle pity bears 
with patience the. infirmities of the fuffering Adelaide, They 
walked to the meadow : the fheep trotted up to Lady Frances 
and his miftrefs, and prefented his head for the ufuaj falutatiqn, 
to be careffed by the lovely hand of one, and, fed by the friendly 
hand of the other. 

(To be continued.) 





PLINDARMONM, 

(Continued from page 233.) 
Mor for a time was the voice of anguifh ; the wind was 
lulled to peace ; the fhout that lingered on the echo flept; 
and the flow rifing moon began to tip with light the flowing ftream, 
The dewsdiftilling round, leftupon the yielding brake their liquid 
pearls; and on thebanks, which late the filyer fnows had whitened, 
the glow-worms paled their living fires, and tapered, with 
their gentle beams, the fhadows round. Sweet was the pre- 
lude of Philomela’s fong—fo fweet, that filence hung enrap- 
tured on her lay, and feemed to chide the trickling rill, that, 
winding through a bed of mofs, brawled o’er a pebbly bot- 
tom, her cryftal-flowing way. From {pray to {pray the crim- 
fon-breafted warbler flew; then chofe, for the orcheftra of the 
night, the mournful cyprefs, which, from its unremembered 
youth, had been the glory of the naked heath, and graced 
ld Conran’s hovel, Alternately he {welled his ftraining throat, 
alternately died in air the melting found. 

“* Sweet bird !” Galfwintha cried, “ {weet bird, all hail ! 
Oh! how refponfive to my bofom {well thy dulcet meafures, 
and fuftaining note! Continue, then, to breathe thy liquid 
founds, and cheat the lagging minute of a figh, and rob my 
cheeks of the full-quivering tear. Peace haft thou given to 
my woe-ftricken breaft, melodious nightingale ! and fain would 
I repay thy fong with kiffes, wer’t thon tame, if * wan 
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bread ; for now no ftrawberry bluthes in’ the woods, nor 
painted infe& trembles with the breeze. Perhaps the air is 
chill, and cold prevents thy melancholy fong. Come to this 
fcene of woe, domeftic vifitor! and if thou canf relate a 
tale of forrow, ah! here refume thy piteous ftrain.”” She ceafed, 
and oped the cafement, when, unappalled, the little warbler 
flitted in, and perched upon the plumy helm, fluttered its ruffled 
wing, then, twittering, prefaged his fong. 

The tear of forrow was a while fufpended ; and confolation, 
by flow degrees, crept into the heart, as fteals the opiate over 
the enanguithed fenfe. ‘“* Come, my Galfwintha,” flow fweep- 
ing from his manly eyes the hanging tears, “‘ come my Gal- 
fwintha !” with gentle voice exclaims young Cadmer, “ and 
Jet us try the tuneful ftring ; for muiic is the fole. affuafive left 
for forrow ; for grief, my fifter, muft be nourithed, and not re- 
ftrained in its melting courfe. The filver lapfe of the flow- 
winding flream, in dimpling eddies works, amidit the nodding 
reeds, its quiet way, and fweetly murmurs in its cryftal courfe, 
if no rude itone, or jetting bank, divides its flowing tides ; but 
if a falling tree, or mafs of rock, thall crack its lucid mirror, it 
frets, it foams, and refigns tranquillity for rage: thus, when 
the even, quiet of the mind is difturbed by violence of grief, the 
tendernefs of fenfibility becomes inert, and paffion triumphs over 
reafon.” 

The maiden rofe, majeftic in afiiftion, and reached the long- 
fafpended Jute, and, with her Cadmer’s chosd, attuned foft her 
own refpondent ftring. 

«« Sing,” cried the youth, ‘ the Wars of Balifloder. Great 
Balifloder-fhone in arms, as fhine the funbeams through the mift ; 
fair as is the afpin to the fight, but never did his bofom tremble 
like its leaves. 

«« Great Balifloder walked over our mountains, as fweeps the 
furbeam o’er the frowning cliff; he darted upon the foe, as 
darts the eagle from the fky upon the unrefitting fawn. Swift 
as the whirlwind ftrips the leafy foreft, did he difrobe his ene- 
mies ; but, gentle to the fuppliant, as is the generous lion to 
the peafant, who wrenches from his tawny fide, the bearded 
dart.” ‘ 

The maidens crowded round the chief of Can; of Can, 
whofe foreits reach to heaven, and bring down upon the thirfly 

lains the foft reviving dew ; whofe rocks tremendous, beetling 

o’er the furge, frown into {pray and breaking billows, their high 

curling heads ;'whofe fwollen ftreams defcend with cataraéts that 

thunder down the ftony heights, anc, falling deep aaa 
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would force its way through hollow caves, and inundate the 
lower world. Nature looks terrible in the domains of Can; bat 
he is gentle as a fouthern breeze, that kiffes only the peilatid 
flream ; his voice has never raifed domeftic ftorms, though 
dreadfully it founds upon the neighbouring hills, inviting his 
dread hotts to battle. 

Reciuse. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue FRIEND, 
Mr. Frienp, 


DO affure you, on the word of an old correfpondent, that it 

‘ is with no little regret I fit down to write this paper; as the 
fubjeé& I am about to treat on, is not only a degradation to our 
police, but detrimental alfo in the higheft degree to the morals 
both of the prefent and rifing generation. It is no other than 
the exhibition of immoral and indecent prints, at the fhop-win- 
dows of printfellers. I need not particularize the mary’ who ex- 
pofe caricatures every way execrable: to the difgrace of nra- 
giftracy, they are but too obvious ; and the only confolation’ af- 
forded us on their account is, that the fpecies of trafh they deat 
ii lives but a day. But, Mr. Friend, thete are now in broad 
difplay, prints, which no head of a well-ordered family would faf- 
ferto make a part of the embellifhments of his drawing-room. I 
am well aware, that the imitative arts, confined to proper fubje&s, 
inftruét and entertain. Fine engravings, from interefting origi- 
nals, imprefs on the minds of youth, a remembrance of the 
great and good actions of noble and exalted charaéters. The 
death of a Wolfe, in the arms of Viétory—the laft {cene of a 
Chatham, furrounded by the firft characters in our land, who ap- 
pear ftruck with difmay and affli€tion at the awful event—are, 
among many others, charming examples of the truth of my affer- 
tion. But becaufe a Bartolozzi engraves, and a Cipriani paints, 
is. decency to be ‘infulted with productions wiuch would difgrace 
even the chambers of a common brothel? Certainly not. 

At a fmall diftance from St. Paul’s, fubjeéts are expofed to 
public view, of a complexion fo truly infamous, as to forbid any 
explanation here. Such conduét in a man well known to be pof- 
feffed of confiderable property, who cannot fay with Shak{peare’s 
Apothecary, when delivering 4is porson, “My poverty, but 
not my will, confents”—fuch conduét, I fay, mutt be reprobated 
by-every ju and good man; and depend on it, if the — 
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has a heart to feel, arrows of remorfe will one day inflict 2 fes 
vere and juft punifhment. 

It is not long fince ations ex officio were perme againft a cer- 
“tain charaéter, for offering indecent prints to fale :—he was very 
juftly and defervedly punifhed ; but while the greater, or, in 
other words, the richer offenders are fuffered to go free, it is 
not very probable that the enormity will be done away fo foon as 
could be wifhed. It may poflibly be faid, by fome who cal] 
themfelves admirers of the arts, that the expofure of the Birth of 
Venus, as being the work of a mafter (Mr. Barry), and fold by 
our worthy Chief Magiftrate, ought tobefeen in a different point 
of view from the catch-penny performances before alluded to; 
the which, I fhould conceive, would be falfe argument, for thé 
following reafon, that the groffeft violations of decency may be 
vindicated on fuch ground. But will fo poor a defence do away 
the feelings of a parent, who imagines the future well-doing of his 
child is rendered precarious thereby ? No !——TI have only to 
obferve, that if the leffer order of thefe men are punifhable for 
fuch proceedings, I do not fee why, in the courfe of juttice, 
the greater culprits fhould not be properly noticed alfo. Ihave 
to. hope, that from this hint, and poffibly from other feafonable 
admonitions, they will avoid running into the like errors again, 
which, if their confciences even approve, let them ‘‘ aflume a 
virtue, if they have it not.” 

I am much concerned to find, that to this and feveral other 
fubje&s, equally blameable, I have fo aptly affixed the figna~ 
ture of 

Prain Trutu. 


May 2, 1791. 





An Excursion From SouTHAMPTON 
To NetLey-ABBeY. 


In a Letter to a Friend: 


I SHALL now é¢ndeavour to fulfil my promife, of givifig 2 
little account of a jaunt from Southampton to Netley-Abé« 


bey. The company confifted of ten perfons :— 

A revérend divine, a confiderate friend, a polite and rational 
companion; 

Two gentlemen, enjoying in the meridian of life; in a proper 
domeftic family way, the bounties of Providence fo defervedly 


beftowed, happy in the ability of difperfing pleafure all = ; 
A lady 
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A lady, extremely amiable, under the afflicting hand of Pro- 
vidence—without a murmur, without a figh! 

Another lady, with all. the dignity of a Roman matron, the 
eafe and grace of one bred in a drawing-room, and with every 
requifite to make the characters of wife; mother, friend, ap- 
pear in their proper charming colours ; 

A younger lady, fenfibility and animation itfelf, a mind well 
informed, perfon agreeable, voice enchanting ; 

A young lady, moving in an exalted {phere of life, without 
one {park of unbecoming pride, a cultivated mind, a bofom 
glowing with each fentiment that fhould adorn her fex, a heart 
{uitably impreffed with the beft things, in drefs exquifitely neat, 
in manners moft engaging, poffefling (as I for many months have 
thought) all that the eye feeks, the heart defires, in a woman ; 

Another young lady, with a foul as different from her name 
as boifterous wind from the gentle zephyr, replete with thofe 
accomplifhments that, when brought into action, cannot fail 
«« well-ordered home man’s beft delight to make—” with man- 
ners that muft rivet old, and continually engage new friends ; 

A youth, feemingly well difpofed, genteel in perfon, pleafing 
in addrefs ; ; : 

And one who feels infinite fatisfaction in fuch fociety, and 
hopes, when known, not to be unworthy of the friendthip 
of fuch defirable acquaintance. 

Each with a difpofition and inclination to pleafe and be pleafed, 
we fet out.—The day was glorious ; the great luminary of na- 
ture darted his unclouded rays with uncommon grandeur ;—all 
was harmony, all was peace! The ocean, that dreadful and tu- 
multuous home of dangers, was calm and ferene. 

The principal part of our company croffed this wonderful 
element, but I was obliged to take another route; and, though 
difagreeable to part company; had no caufe to complain, hav- 
ing a companion who would make the longeft, dulleft winter’s 
evening cheerful and agreeable. 

The road we paffed was interfperfed with neat and elegant 
villas, the refort perhaps ‘‘ of love and joy, of peace and 
plenty, where, fupported and fupporting, polifhed friends, and 
dear relations, mingle into blifs."—-The reward of induftry to 
fome, the retreat of others, who had {pent the ardour of youth in 
the fervice of that country that gave them birth, defending its 
laws, its liberties, and lending a helping hand to tranfmit them 
unfullied to pofterity ;—a glorious employ. - Some of thefé’ de- 
firable houfes were inhabited by thofe -who, bafking in the fun- 
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fhine of fortune, know no care, without a fentiment of grati- 
tude to the donor, or an inclination to help thofe who need, 
and to whom they by nature are fo nearly allied, and who fo 
loudly and fo-juftly call for a fhare in their abundance.—But 
foon the fcene changed ! Inftead of cultivated fields loaded with 
plenty, a dreary wafte prefented itfelf, an uncultivated heath, 
fall of thorns and weeds, fuch as fin, not nature, firft iatroduced 
into the world; danger preferited itfelf; the rofe forfook the 
cheek, the coral the lip of my companion. We were obliged 
to move with flow and cautious fteps. Looking on my fellow- 
{nfferer, I thought, thus it may be through life! the morning 
fair, ferene, tranquil; but difficulties may arife, dangers may 
threaten, cares may intrude ! Who then fo proper, as one on 
whom you’ now lean, to protect, to guide, to affift, to foothe, to 
cheer, to cherifh? Where elfe can you find a real friend? 
New interefts will arife, ‘new connexions which claim a prior 
right, will prevent thofe who-were friends to continue fo.— 
Choofe, then, (but with caution) one to whom you may look 
for all temporal good, nor look in vain. 

We were not unmindful to give a {pice of comfort to two of our 
party, who appeared in real danger : but foon we were delivered 
from all thefe cares; and we had the beautiesof nature opening 
upon us afrefhi, while a. grand profpect of the fea feemed to abate 
the intenfe heat ofthe fun. We arrived at the farm :—the houfe 
has feveral good rooms neatly furnifhed, and every thing car- 
ried the appearance of ‘plenty with content ; the farmer, a fine 
healthy fellow—his wife, not too delicate, but well fuited to her 
companion—and daughter, much of the fame defcription,—and 
thefe three perfons may perhaps be objeéts of envy to half man- 
kind! With few companions, and not wifhing more, few joys, and 
fewer cares, they glide gently down the ever-flowing ftream of 
life, and age and infirmity fteal infenfibly upon them. In one 
of the parlours fat a female, the ray of whofe eye, and well-turned 
arm, {iid fhe was fomething above the common ruftic, but who, 
or what; or why in this fequeftered fituation, none could tell. She 
was furroundéd with books, which moftly appeared to be of that 
defcription of novels which are poifon to the female mind. 

Our party being all affembled, down we fat round an old oak 
table in a room, which I think had a brick floor, the fhelves all 
full of bright pewter ; and each article of furniture contributed 
to the ruftic icene. 

We enjoyed a plentiful, cheerful meal, confifting of chickens, 
ducks, cold ham, &c. &c. with fome excellent beer of the far- 
mer’s own brewing ;—each feemed content and happy. No au- 
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fiere chilling looks appeared on the brows of the feniors, no un- 
becoming levity in the manners of the younger part of our com- 
pany. We had afong from Mrs. C. well chofen (Friend and 
Pitcher), and well fung. We then took a walk downa delight- 
ful lane, which opened to a rich corn field ;—fentiments of 
gratitude how natural !—Milton’s fine and, defcriptive Hymn 
came to recollection‘ Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent 
of good !” 

We foon came in view of Netley-Abbey. Whocan conceive 
the ideas that fhot acrofs the mind, at fight of fuch majeftic 
ruins! wonder at former fuperftition—thanks for prefent light 
and liberty. 

At length we arrived, but the gates were locked : the porter 
came, and unfolded thofe doors which, perhaps, had often been 
opened to the deluded youth, whofe mind, poifoned by prieft- 
craft, was taught to believe that feclufion from fociety was ac- 
ceptable to the Deity. Thus cut off from ail that is amiable in 
life, the tender names of father, hufband, friend, were alike un- 
known to him, till, finding by degrees, that hypocrify, not piety, 
deceit and luft, inftead of peace and harmony, (as he was 
taught to believe) reigned within thefe walls, the native inno- 
cence of his heart filtered away by example and encourage- 
ment ; he became, under the matk of purity, the feducer of 
that innocence he would once have {fpilled his blood to_pro- 
tect. What mutt be the iffue of fuch condué ?—Increafing in- 
firmities, no anchor of hope, no future profpeét ;—the fenfes 
fent out to forage for prefent joys; but alas! allin vain—the 
gtafshopper is become a burden; and confcience, that fhould 
now be his beft friend, his -conftant implacable enemy.—He 
makes his exit, without perhaps one gleam of hope. And would 
leifure permit, a view might be taken of the faireft form that 
ever graced a virgin, dedicating herfelf to all the horrors of a 
cloiftered life. While fhe is taking the fatal vow, the fofteft 
mufic is employed to raife her ideas, and foften her foul, to calm 
thofe fentiments and defires for fociety, which kind Nature fo 
forcibly impreffes on every individual. 

. How bleffed the day that threw open thefe accurfed gates, and 
gave a tafte of love and liberty to thoufands ! 

Little now remains of this vaft fabrick but its walls. We 
went up fome decayed ftairs, to view the roof of the chapel, 
which is of excellent workmanfhip of the Gothic order: the 
thirty pieces of filver, the nails, hammer, crown of thorns, &c. 
were plainly difcovered, and feemed well executed. The re- 
ligion of thofe times feemed to confift entirely of externals, while 
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the heart, the fountain of good or ill, remained negleéted, and 
became hard, proud, and cruel.—How unlike the religion 
taught by our meek and compaffionate Saviour ! 

One of our company was fo kind as to find me an apartment 
to refide in within thefe walls. Yes, my fair, thought I, there 
will [ contented fpend my days, wouldft thou but pay me a 
weekly vifit; and my fole employ fhould be, to rear the fweet- 
eft flowers to grace thy lovely bofom, to adorn thy graceful 
brow ; and I would meditate fome charming theme to delight 
thy ear, till friendfhip, growing into love, rendered each eflen- 
tial to each other’s happinefs. 

After fatisfying our eyes with all that was worthy of notice, 
we returned to the farm. We then took a walk into the garden, 
where Mr. entertained us with his converfation and re- 
marks. 

A rich fyllabub finifhed the day’s repaft. Having fet off the 
coach with Mrs. H, L. and C. the reft of the party walked, 
we again went down the beautiful lane, and faw another party, 
who, moft likely, came to view the fame attracting fpot ;—fome 
very {mart damfels mounted on a cart, and the youths walking 
on the fide ;—happinefs at that moment feemed to be theirs. 

The walk home was extremely pleafant. It is impoflible to 
defcribe the elegance and grandeur of the country we paffed. 
When we afcended an eminence, we faw the vaft, now peace- 
ful ocean, and our bulwarks, which carry terror round the world, 
defying the force of enterprifing foes, riding peacefully at anchor, 
the veterans enjoying the quiet they fo hardly earn. Sometimes 
we viewed the fmaller veffels pafling and repafling with crowded 
fail, eager in their different purfuits. 

We paffed through a fhady wood, which, with a little ex- 
pence, might be rendered a perfeét Paradife, and, with a few 
feats, become a pleafant retreat in the heat of the day : but na- 
ture has been fo prolific in beauties which adorn this {pot, that 
art feems almoft unneceflary. 

With fuch companions, and fuch a walk, how could the mind 
but expand ? Thoughts of gratitude would prefent themfelves, 
and ideas hoarded up in early youth prefs on the mind, and de- 
mand utterance ; but it was proper to fupprefs them, for fear of 
offence. Methought, at this moment, the eglantine fmelled 
fweeter, while the rofe affumed a dye more deep, and every 
flower vied with its fellow, plant in luxury of drefs. 

We at laft arrived at the water fide, got into the boat—and 
each ftroke of the dafhing oar went to my heart. - 
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We walked flowly up the field, which afforded a pleafant view 
of the town, and at length got to the refidence of our friends : 
and here a moment’s gloom feemed to poffefs one of our fair 
companions ; but it proceeded from the beft of caufes—filial 
affection ;—the coach was not arrived—a parent might have 
met with fome accident : but foon all was ferene, the carriage 
appeared, and we took our leave. 

Long fhall I ruminate on the pleafures of rhis day, and ever 
confider it as one among the few bright ones that my life has ex- 
perienced. 


(= A Passion from Mr. Lurrman, BickerstaFFE, and 
Tue Cuitp or HumiLiITY, én our next. 





RETROSPECT or PROCEEDINGS 
IN 
BOTH HOUSES or PARLIAMENT. 
Ju narrating the Proceedings of both Houfes of Parliament, it frall 


ever be our endeavour, as it is our earneft wife, to preferve the 
plain line of impartiality. By adhering to this plan, we foall 
prefent our Readers with fomething new at leaft ; for, according to 
the report of Parliamentary Debates, as they are givenin the putlic 
papers, a firanger to the crooked paths of our policy would be apt 
to imagine, that all the wit, eloquence, argument, probity, and 
wifdom, lay on one fide of the Houfe, while folly, ignorance, and 
wicked deceit, were peculiar to the other. Butus we are neither 
penfioned to panegyrize the Minifler, nor hired to jing forth in 
praife of Oppofition, we fball fometimes dare to cenfure the onz, and 
Sometimes the other : not unfeldom, perhaps, we foall exclaim “« A 
plague on both your Houfes.” In fort, as we ftand aloof from the 
indecent ftruggle for the loaves and fifhes, which agitate the hopes 
and fears of both Parties, we fball neither join in the angry in- 
veltive of difappointment, nor mingle our voice in ftrains of ex- 
ultation, with thofe who have laid their hands upon the prize. 
Removed from the giddy vortex of ambition, we contemplate with 
pity the mad contention of ber votaries, and we lament the fate of 
our common country, diftraed as it is by the fordid ftrife of unfeet- 
ing gladiators. As for ourfelves, we foall endeavour, in reporting 
the Parliamentary Debates, to give, unimpaired and unperverted, 
the potency of eloquence and of argument on whichever fide it shall be 
Sound, 
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Sound; frill keeping in view that which ought to be the fole obje@ 

of public deliberation, the Goop OF THE PEOPLE ; cenfuring 
without feruple the meafures of either Party, when it deviates 
Srom the ftrait line of duty, and even blaming without referve 
the condud? of both Parties, when both are in the wrong. 





November 25th. 


hype Prorogation expiring this day, the New Parliament of 
courfe affembled in their refpeétive Houfes : and the Com- 
mons attending his Majefty in the Houfe of Peers, were com- 
manded to return to their own Houfe, in order to make choice 
of a Speaker. In obedience to this command, the Master of 
the Ro.is moved, ‘‘ That the Right Hon. Henry Addington 
fhould be appointed to fill that office.” ‘The motion was fe- 
conded by Mr. Purxres, and received the immediate and una- 
nimous concurrence of the Houfe. Mr. App1ncTon was then 
led to the Chair, whence he begged Jeave to return his warmeft 
and moft grateful thanks for the marked approbation with which 
he had been eleéted to fill the important office of Speaker to the 
Houfe of Commons ; an office, he faid, which it was his with, 
and fhould be his endeavour, to difcharge with fidelity, juftice, 
and impartiality. 
House or Peers. 


November 26th. 

The Speaker of the Houfe of Commons was prefented 
to his Majefty in the Houfe of Peers, for his approbation. 
The ceremony being concluded, his Majefty addreffed both 
Houfes of Parliament in a Speech, in which he informed them, 
that he had happily put an end to the differences which had arifen 
between Great Britain and Spain, with which Power he had en- 
tered into a convention ; that a foundation had been laid for a paci- 
fication between Auftriaand the Porte; and that he was employed 
in endeavouring to putan end tothe diffentions inthe Netherlands. 
His Majefty then informed them, that a peace had taken place 
between Ruffia and Sweden, but that the war between the firft of 
thefe powers and the Porte ftill continued. . Addreffing himfelf 
next to the Houfe of Commons, he acquainted them, that he had 
ordered the accounts of the expences of the late armaments, and 
the eftimates for the enfuing year, to be laid before them ;—rely- 
ing on their zeal to make due provifion for defraying the charges 
incurred by this armament, and for fupporting the feveral 
branches of the public fervice. Jn conclufion, his Majefty ob- 
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ferved to both Houfes, that an interruption had taken place in 
the tranquillity of our Indian poffeffions, which, however, he 
trufted’ would be but fhort. He then called their attention to 
the ftate of the province of Quebec, recommending them to 
confider of fuch regulations for its government, as the prefent 
circumitances and condition of the province might appear to 
require. 

a foon as his Majefty had retired, Lord Grimstowne, Lord 
Dovetas, and Lord GrenviLLe, were introduced, and took 
the ufual oaths. 

The Lornp Cuancectror then read his Majefty’s Speech, 
and moved ‘* That their Lordfhips fhould now ake the faid 
Speech into confideration.” No oppofition being made to this 
motion, Eart Powxer rofe, and after defcanting briefly on 
each claufe of the Speech, and expreffing himfelf in terms of 
condolence for the lofs fuftained by the Royal Family in confe- 
quence of the death of the Duke of Cumberland, moved, “ 'That 
an humble Addrefs fhould be prefented to his Majefty, for his 
moft gracious Speech from the Throne.” 

The Eart of Harpwicxe feconded the motion ; after whom 
Eart Stanuope offered himfelf to the attefition of their 
Lordfhips, not for the purpofe of oppofing the Addrefs, not for 
the purpofe of cenfuring the meafures of Government, but for 
the purpofe of reminding the Houfe of a recent publication on 
the affairs of France, which grofsly libelled the King of Great 
Britain. 

This publication was the production of no man unworthy of 
notice. It was the produétion of the Jate Minifter of France, M. 
de‘ Calonne, who, reprobating the Revolution of France, had ear- 
neftly recommended a civil war in that kingdom, which he had 
no doubt would be fupported by every Sovereign in Europe. In 
this affertion the King of Great Britain was included ; it there- 
fore was a libel againft his Majefty, who, he was convinced, ne- 
ver could entertain an idea of interrupting, for a moment, the 
glorious work in which the people of France were now en- 
gaged. 

His. Lordfhip received no reply. 

The motion for the Addrefs was put and carried. 

The Lorp Cuancettor obferved to their Lordthips, that, 
by the return of Scotch Peers, thirteen only were returned, who 
were enabled to take their feats : it would:be neceflary, there- 
fore, for their Lordthips to enter into a confideration of this re- 
turn as early as poflible. 


House 
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House or Commons. 
November 26th. 
The Speaxer and feveral Members took the ufual oaths. 
November 30th. 


The ftanding orders of the Houfe were revived, and the ufual 
bill was read a firft time pro formd. By this the Commons 
exert their privilege of proceeding to other bufinefs, previous to 
the King’s Speech being taken into confideration. After a few 
obfervations from Mr. Burxe, relative to the Impeachment, 
which were anfwered by the Spzaker and the CHanceLtor 
| the Excnequer, his Majefty’s Speech was read from the 

hair. : 
Mr. Mainwarinc then rofe, and, in a high ftrain of pane- 
gytic, applauded the affurances contained in the Speech, and the 
meafures which had been adopted by Government, relative to 
the difference with the Court of Spain. ‘The Honourable Mem- 
ber then expatiated on the paternal love and regard to the in: 
terefts of the people, which his Majefty had fo eminently dif- 
played during his whole reign. In conclufion, he begged leave 
to move an humble Addrefs to his Majefty, which we fhall not 
repeat, it being, as ufual, nothing more than the echo of the 
Speech from the Throne, except in the fingle article of condo- 
ling with his Majefty on the death of the Duke of Cumberland. 

Mr. R. P. Carew feconded the motion, and beftowed great 
applaufe on the Convention. 

Sir Joun Jarvis did not think this a proper time for en- 
tering into a difcuffion of the merits of his Majefty’s civil fer- 
* wants, becawfe the Houfe muft poffiefs much more information on 
that fubject than it did at prefent. Enough, however, of infor- 
mation had every one, to form a judgment of the merits of his 
Majefty’s naval and military fervants, whofe conduct had in his 
opinion never been equalled in any former period whatever. 

Mr. Fox meant not to oppofe the Addreis, but to oppofe the 
principles on which it had been moved and feconded. At pre- 
fent he conceived any opinion on the Convention to be irrelevant 
and improper, the Houfe poffefling no information on which fuch 
an opinion could be grounded. After fome remarks on the re- 
lative fituation of foreign European Powers, and on the impolicy 
of the war exifting in India, he declared, that he voted for the’ 
Addrefs moit heartily, becaufe he thought it perfectly unexcep- 
tionable. 

‘The CHancextor of the Excuequer concurred in opi- 
nion witn Mr. Fox, except in that part of his {fpeech — - 
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lated: to the war with Tzppoo Saib. He then called the attention 
of the Houfe ina particular degree to that part of the King’s 
Speech which had fome reference to the fupplies for defraying 
the expences of the late armament. The Houfe being at pre- 
fent very full, he gave notice, that after the accounts had been 
laid a {ufficient time on the table, he would appoint a day for 
voting thefe fupplies. 

After a few words had paffed between Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Pitt on the neceflity of a call of the Houfe on that day, the 
Houfe was ordered to be-called over on this day fortnight. 

House or Lorps. 
December if. 

Petitions complaining of undue returns, were prefented from 
Earls Hopetoun and SEvxirk. . 

Their Lordfhips proceeded to St. James’s, with the Ad- 
drefs. 

House or Commons. 
December rft. 

The report of the Addrefs was brought up, and the whole 
Houfe were ordered to prefent it, 

2d. The Houfe prefented their Addrefs to his Majefty, 

House oF Lorps. 
December 3d. 

Earv Paucar delivered his Majefty’s Anfwer to their Lord- 
thips’ Addrefs. 
Hovse or Commons. 

December 34. 

Mr. Pitt brought up the Declaration and Counter-declara- 
tion of the Convention, and the expences incurred by the arma- 
ment. 

Hovse oF Lorps. 
December 6th. 

A copy of the Convention was prefented by the Duxe of 
Legps. 

House or Commons. 
December 6th. 

In a Committee of Supply : 

Mr. Hopkins moved, “ That 24,000 men, including 4,800 
marines, {hould be employed for the fea-fervice of the year 1791. 
— Agreed to. 
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Mr. Rose alfo moved, “* That £..3,500,000 thould be granted, 
to difcharge a like fum borrowed on Exchequer bills, in confe. 
quence of an aét of the laft feffion of Parliament.—Agreed to. 

The report of the Committee of Supply was brought up ; 
and on the refolution for the number of feamen being read, 

Mr. Fox wifhed- to know whether fuch an unufual number 
was neceflary on account of the political fituation of Europe. 

- Mr. Pitt replied in the affirmative. 

The report was then agreed to. 

8th. The account of the diftribution of the vote of credit for 
one million was prefented. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means, the ufual refolutions on 
the land and malt tax were agreed to, 


Hovsez or Lorps, 
December 13th. 


Previous to the order of the day for entering into a confidera+ 
tion of the Convention being read, 

Lorp KinnouL, on account of the infufficiency of the in- 
formation before the Houfe on that fubje¢t, moved an Addrefs 
to his Majefty, praying him to give directions, that all the me- 
morials relating to the Convention fhould be fubmitted to their 
Lordfhips’ infpeétion. 

The Duxe of Monrrosz conceived, that their: Lordfhips 
poffeffed all the information neceffary. 

Lorp Kinnovu.’s motion was therefore negatived. 

The Duxe of Montrose then moved an humble Addrefs 
to his Majefty, thanking him for his paternal care, in concluding 
a negociation with Spain. 

Lorp Gtascow feconded the motion. 

Lorp Rawpon oppofed the Addrefs, on account of the Ian- 
guage in which it was couched. He oppofed it alfo, becaufe 
much neceffary information had been withheld. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne alfo oppofed it, on nearly 
the fame grounds. 

Lorp Grenvitve defended it. 

For the Motion - - = 75 
Againtit - - -+ + 30 
Majority . - 45; 
House or Commons, 
December 13th. 


Mr. Grsy made a motion fimilar to that made by Lorp 
Kinnovt in the Upper Houfe, which was oppofed by Mr. 


Putt, 
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Pitt, Mr. Witserrorceg, and Sir Witti1am Youne, and 


fupported by Mr. Fox. 
On a divifion there appeared, 
Forthe Motion - - - 134 
Againtit - - - - 258 
Majority - 124 


(To be iii ) 
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RUSSTA. 


A Concife and Interefting View of the Rife and rapid Progrefs 


of the Russzan Empire, to its prefent moft formidable 
and alarming State of Power. 


(Continued from page 273.) 
CHAP, Il. 


A Summary Review of the Hiftory of Ruffia, from the Commence- 
ment of the Seventeenth Century, to the Acceffion of Peter the 
Great. 

Hh Bee earlier parts of the Hiftory of Ruffia are doubtlefs lefs 

interefting than thofe of almoft any other European nation. 

There exifts a uniformity of barbarifm, and of paflive obedi- 

‘ence, which might preclude the hope of any future attainments, 

either of great national charaéter, or of abfolute political import- 

ance. Since Ruffia, however, has attained a political import- 
ance, which, perhaps, from having been unexpected, ftrikes 
the greater part of Europe with aftonifhment and alarm; it 
certainly is not altogether unprofitable to mark the feeds from 
which has fprung her prefent vaulting ambition. 

Boris having fnatched the fceptre by the means defcribed in 
the preceding chapter, eftablifhed himfelf, by his arts, and his 
munificence to the foldiery, upon the throne of Ruffia. He 


commenced his reign by affetted acts of clemency, having | 


vowed that he would not for five years fhed any blood, nor in- 
fli& any heavier punifhment than that of banifhment to Sibe- 
ria. This laft fate numbers of the Nobility very quickly expe- 
rienced, for there were many who fecretly repined at the fuccefs 
of the Ufurper. All who had the moft diftant claim to the crown 
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were forbid to marry. Theodore Romanow, the neareft in 
blood to the late Czar, was forcibly feparated from his wife, 
and thefe were obliged to enter different convents, and to change 
their names. That of Philaret was given to Theodore, whofe 
pofterity foon afcended, and now fill the Ruffian throne. 

Boris had not long enjoyed his ill-atquired dignity, before a 
young Monk, infligated by ambition, and perhaps prompted 
to the attempt by a happy fimilarity of feature, proclaimed 
himfelf to be Demetrius, the fon of John Bafilowitz, fecond 
and rightful Sovereign of the Empire. Aided by the Poles, he 
entered Ruffia with an army, had Boris poifoned, and feated 
himfeif on the throne, He foon rendered himfelf obnoxious, 
however, by many atts of imprudence, and Was put to death 
in his own palace, 

The times feemed fraught with imrofture, Three other Pre, 
tenders. affumed the name of Demetrius, but all failed in their 
attempts to reach the throne, 

About this period the crown became eleéfive. It was offered 
to Udiflaus, the fon of Sigifmund, King of Poland, and by him 
very readily accepted of, Before he could profit by the {plendid 
boon, however, the Ruffians repented of their choice, and Mi- 
chael Theodorowitz Romanow, a youth feventeen years of age, 
and fon of the fecluded Philaret, was called to the throne by 
the unanimous voice of the people. This prince was univerfally 
refpected for his equity, piety, and prudence. The fucceeding 
reign was lefs aufpicions. Alexis, the fon. of Michael, was a 
weak Prince, fubjeét to the ambition and caprice of an impe- 
vious Minilter. He introduced feveral new laws and civil re- 
gulations amongft his fubjeéts ; but his reign was marked by a 
tucceffion of foreign wars, civil broils, and rebellions. 

Alexis had beer twice married, By his firft wife he had four 
fons, the two eldett.of whom died before him. The furvivors 
were named Theodore and Jchn. By the fame confort he had 
four daughters.. Of the fecond marriage was Peter, afterwards 
furnamed the Great, and a Princefs named Natalia. 

Theodore, the eldeft furviving fon of Alexis, was proclaimed 
Czar upon-the death of his father. ‘1 he Ruffians, at this period, 
were perpetually involved in wars with the ‘Turks and Poles, a 
circumftance which confirmed them in their hereditary barba- 
rifm; but Theodore, who, though of a fickly conftitution, had 
an enlightened and nervous mind, projected many plans for 
the improvement and civilization of his people, {me of which 
he carried into effect. This Prince, though he had beeq 
twice married, died without iffue. His brother John, wy 
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weak in body and in mind, Theodore with a noble magnanimity 
fet afide, and coniulting only the welfare of the Empire, de+ 
clared his half-brother Peter his fucceffor. 

The Princefs Sophia, the third daughter of Alexis, by his 
firft wife, had attended her brother Theodore during his lait 
iJInefs, and found means, during that period; to engrofs a con- 
fiderable fhare of power. She was a woman of an active mind, 
but of boundlefs ambition, and aimed at exclufive fovereignty, 
by efpoufing the caufe of the weak and paffive John; ana fetting 
afide the nomination of Peter. 

Peter was then only ten years of age. Sophia carried her 
defigns into execution, by means more bloody than any to which 
even the black annals of her country could furnifh a parallel, 
She fo far fucceeded, as to have John and Peter proclaimed 
joint Sovereigns, herfelf being affociated in the governmient, in 
quality of co-regent. Though without the title, Sophia thus 
enjoyed all the honours of fovereignty; and fhe ufed evety art 
to confirm herfelf in her fituation, and effect the ultimate ex- 
clufion of Peter. In his helplefs, and certainly darigerous fitua- 
tion, the fhield of Providence feems to have protected this great 
man for the benefit of his country. He was held in the moft 
debafing tutelage, and was never permitted to beftow a thought 
upon public concerns. Sophia, who feems to have been deeply 
read in the human heart, kept from Peter all avenues to the 
improvement of his great mind, and freely indulged him in the 
exceffes to which uncurbed and unfated youth is naturally prone. 

In order to ftrengthen her power, Sophia condefcended to 
fhare it with Prince Galitzin, the moft accomplifhed and mof 

able man that Ruffia had produced. They, in concert, con- 
Se againft the life of Peter, but their views were happily de- 
cated, by means that to the human eye appear fortuitous, bat 
which are the immediate direétion of a fpecial Providence; for 
the advancement of human good. 

Peter, of a found judgment, ative difpofitions, and of 4 
inind fuperior to the. common ofder of inen, which all the vo- 
luptuous excefics of youth had not been able to enervate, was 


" roufed from his criminal apathy, by the momentous occafion of 


a confpiracy againit his life. He now began to aét the man. 
He boldly fummoned his Nobles, imparted the horrid defigns 
that had been formed againft him, claitned their fidelity, and . 
afferted himfe!f their Monarch. Sophia was immured in a con- 
vent, and many of the confpitators were put to death. Galitziti 
was banifhed, a fentence more tempered with mildnefs than the 
times or circumftances might have led Him to expeét ; and Peter 
took mpon him the fole direétion of public coneerns, his brother 
Nn3 John 
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John merely lending his name to the public atts, but living in 
retirement, in which he foon after died. 

So little were the Ruflians efteemed in the fcale of Europe, 
that it was not until the year 1687 that they thought of fending 
an embafly to the Court of France. That country was then in 
the zenith of her fplendor, under the magnificent and brilliant 
reign of Lewis XIV. and the barbarous Court of Ruflia was 
wholly overlooked and defpifed. It was then little imagined, 
that it would ever gain an afcendancy fatal to the interelts of 
almoft every European power. 





CHAP. IIt. 


The Reign of Peter the Great. Political State of Ruffia at the 
Conclufion of it. 

Peter having thus early attained to exclufive dominion, began 
to think of executing thofe mighty projects which occupied his 
mind. He faw his country immerfed in barbarifm, and re- 
garded with contempt by the other European nations, while na- 
ture feemed to have beftowed upon it all the requifites for in- 
ternal wealth, and external grandeur. Peter faw with regret, 

‘that upon the army, undifciplined and tumultuous, was in a 
great meafure dependant the very exiftence of his power. The 
civil government wanted equal reform with the military; and the 
abufes in the ecclefiaftical eftablifpment were no lefs great and 
degrading than in either of the former. A reform fo extenfive 
and fo diiticult, Peter refolved to accomplith; and for fuch great 
ends, nature had particularly qualified him. 

When we are informed of a {quadron of thirty or forty large 
thips of the line bearing the black eagle in triumph through the 
Baltic, it mutt ftrike us with aftonifhment to-recolleét, that at a 
period more confined than a century, Ruffia could not fend a. 
thip of any denomination to fea. It was anaccident of the moft 
trivial kind, that infpired Peter with the great idea of forming a 
marine : from his feeing a little cock-boat.failing along the river 
Vauxa, originated the prefent maritime power of the Ruffian em- 
pire. Encouraged in his vaft defigns by Le Fort, a Genevan of 
talents and enterprize, he engaged a Dutch mechanic in his fer- 
vice, and began to conftru& veffels of force. Le Fort had not 
been bred either to the naval or military arts, but nature had 
givenhim capabilities for excelling in both ; and he was by Peter 
conftituted general of his forces, and admiral of his marine. 

To the titles of Reformer of his Empire, and Civilizer of his 
People, Peter was ambitious to add that of a Conqueror. Asa 

warrior 
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warrior he fighalized himfelf in 1696, in an expedition againft 
Afoph, a very ftrong fortrefs belonging to the Turks; and en- 
couraged by this fuccefs, he made great preparations for carrying 
the terror of his arms into the very centre of the Ottoman empire. 
He gave directions for conftructing a fleet upon the Euxine Sea, 
coniifting of nine fhips of fixty guns each, and upwards of forty 
others, carrying from thirty to fifty pieces of cannon. 

Thus the Czar Peter made a progrefs in the introduction of 
the arts, and the confequent civilization of his fubjeéts, almoft 
furpafling thought. Diifatisfied however that the exercife of 
thofe arts fhould be wholly confined to foreigners, whom he had 
invited into his dominions, he fent many young Ruffians to dif- 
ferent quarters of Europe, to learn navigation, fhip-building, and 
military tactics; and what perhaps ftamped the heroifm of Pe- 
ter’s mind more than any a¢tion which he had yet achieved, he 
divefted himfelf of royalty, and travelling into foreign countries, 
condefcended to affume the humble occupation of a common me- 
chanic. Peter, while in England, was treated with the warmeft 
refpect and friendfhip by William III. and at his departure he 
was permitted to carry with him naval officers; gunners, and ar- 
tificers of different kinds, to the amount of feveral hundreds. 
Such was the real foundation of the prefent power of Ruflia. 

It was unfortunate for Peter, that he fhould have been the co- 
temporary of fuch a man as Charles X{I. of Sweden: Charles 
was born for the deftruction, Peter for the civilization, of man- 
kind ; but Peter had a foul that difdained a fecondary fame; 
even in the horrid trade of human butehery. His attention was 
diverted from his glorious occupation, by the brilliant fucceffes 
of Charles’s arms; and the celebrated viétory which the latter 
obtained at Narva over the Ruffians, feemed as the fignal for 
roufing Peter’s military fpirit. ‘Their many battles were fought 
with various fuccefs ; for though at firftthe Ruflians were inferior 
to the Swedes, if not in courage, at leaft in military fkill, they 
were taught by frequent defeat the true road to conqueft ; and 
the difgrace of Narva was foon obfcured by the glories of Pul- 
towa. 

In the reign of George I. Great Britain offered to mediate 
between Roflia and Sweden.—An Englith fleet, ander the 
command of Admiral Norris, was fent into the Baltic, in order 


to give weight to the mediation ; but the Czar thought it more . 


confiftent with his dignity, tO enter into immediate treaty with 
the King of Sweden himfelf; which readily produced the defired — 
effect of immediate pacancation. 
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To the prefent political fituations of Great Britain and Ruffia, 
the circumftance jaft mentioned bears a ftriking affinity, with 
this only difference, that it was then to fave Sweden, and it is 
now to fave Turkey in Europe, from the overwhelming vortex 
of the Ruffian power, that Britain generoufly, as well as politi- 
cally, exerts her influence. Sweden, upon the occafion alluded 
to, was much opprefied,; and almoft overpowered by Ruffia. 
Great Britain and France both thought it their intereft to inter- 
fere ; an Englih fleet was fent into the Baltic, the proffered me- 
diation was rejected, but the propofed end was produced. The 
moft accurate politicians of the prefent day, in confidering this 
circumftance, may be led to anticipate a fimilar arrangemert 
from the prefent critical pofition of affairs. 

At the conclufion of Peter’s reign, Ruffia had afferted a confe- 
quence in the fcale of Europe, which occafioned equal furprife 
and alarm to many of its moft potent powers. Her immediate 
neighbours, with whom fhe ufed to wage unequal war, fhe kept 
by the terror of her arms in political fubjeftion. The Perfians, 
the Calmuc Tartars, the Turks, and the Crim Tartars, ufed 
frequently to over-run the frontier provinces, and even fhake to 
its centre, the throne of Mufcovy itfelf. Thefe Peter fubdued, 
either by conqueft, by prefents, or by his power. Having made 
himfelf mafter of Kiovia, in confequence of a treaty with the 
Poles, it formed a bulwark on that fide of his empire, which 
gave him fecurity. On the fide of Poland, Ruffia ufed to ex- 
perience the moft imminent danger ; but Peter having obtained 
poffeflion of Surleatko, Severia, and Kiovia, thefe fufficiently fe- 
cured his frontiers againft all infult from the Poles. With Swe- 
den he purchafed peace, by the ceflion of Livonia; for the pre- 
fervation of which, his growing power feemed a fufficient fecu- 
rity: and thus intrenched, Ruflia was making ftrides towards a 
political afcendency, the effects of which, Europe, but for the 
prefent policy of the Britifh Cabinet, might very fatally ex- 


perience. 


(To be continwed.) 





ANECDOTES fF LONDON. 
From Pennant. 
No. I. 
ITS ORIGIN. 
ONDON certain'y exilted prior to the invafion of Czfar 


it was, at the time of his arrival in the ifland, the capital of 
the 


















the Trinobantes, whe had récently come from Belgium, and 


compofed one of thé fmall nations into which Britain was for- 


merly divided. The name of this nation, as we learn from Bax- 
ter’s Britifh Glofary, was derived from the three following Bri- 
tith words, tri, now, bant, which fignify, the ifhabitants of the 
New City, the ancient name of the renowned metropolis of Bri- 
tain. The Romans foon fixed their eyes on this new town ; and 
great numbers of them fettling init, they gave it the name of 
Londinium, from its fituation, and Augulta, from its grandeur ; 
and in a little time, it became the largcit aiid nioft opulent city 
in the ifland. 

An immeafe foreft originally extended to the river fide, and 
even as late as the reign of Henry II. covered the northern 
neighbourhood of the city, and was filled. with various fpecies of 
beafts of chace. It was defendéd naturally by foffes ; one 
formed by the creek which ran along Fleet-ditch ; the other, 
afterwards known by that of Walbrook : the fouth fide was 
guarded “ the Thames. Tite north they might think fufficiently 
protected by the adjacent foreit. 

When the Romans became matters of London, they enlarged 
the precinéts, and altered their form. It extended in length, 

‘from Ludgate-hill, to a fpot a little beyond the Tower. The 
breadth was not half equal to the length, and at each end prew 
confiderably narrower. ‘The time in which the wall was built, is 
very uncertain. Some afcribe the work to Conttantine the 
Great ; Maitland, to Theodofius, Governor of Britain, in 369. 
Poflibly their founder might have been Conftantine, as numbers 
of coins, of his mother Helena, have been diicovered under them, 
placed there by him in compliment to her. 

The ancient courfe of the walls was as follows: It began with 
a fort near the prefent fite of the ‘Lower, was continued along 
the Minories, and the back of Houndfiditch, acrofs bifhepfgate+ 
ftreet, in a ftrait line by London-wail to Cripplegate ; then re- 
turned fouthward, by Crowder’s-weil alley, (where feveral rem- 
nants of lofty towers were lately to be feen) to Alderfgate ; 
thence, along the back of Bull and Mouth ftreet, to Newgate, 
and again along the back of the huuies in the Old Bailey to 
Ludgate ; founafter which, it was probably fnithed with another 
fort, where the hovfe, late the King’s Printing-houfe, in Black- 


friars, now ftands ; from hence, another wall ran along the. 


river fide, along [hames-ftreet, quite to the fort on the eaftern 
extremity. - 

The walls were three miles and three hundred. and fixty-five 
feet in circumference, guarded at proper diftances on the Pm 
fide, 
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fide, with fifteen lofty towers; fome of them were remaining 
within thefe few years, and poflibly may ftill. Maitland men- 
tions one, twenty-fix feet high, near Gravel-lane, on the weft fide 
of Houndfditch ; another about eighty paces fouth-eaft, towards 
Aldgate ; and the bafes of another, fupporting a modetn houfe, 
at the lower end of the ftreet called the Vinegar-yard, fouth of 
Aldgate. The walls, when perfect, are fuppofed to have been 
twenty-two feet high, the towers forty. Thefe, with the rem- 
nants of the wall, proved the Roman ftructure, by the tiles and 
difpofition of the mafonry. London-wall, near Moorfields, is 
now the moft entire part left of that ancient precinét. 

The Barbican, the Specula, or Watch-tower, belonging to 
every fortified place, muft not be omitted. This ftood a little 
without the walls, to the north-weft of Cripplegate. 

The gates which received the great military roads, were four. 
The Pretorian way, the Saxon Watling-ftreet, paffed under one, 
on the fite of the late Newgate; veftiges having been difcovered 
of the road, in digging above Holborn-bridge : it turned down 
to Dowgate, or more properly Dwrgate, or Water-gate, where 
there was a trajectus, or ferry, to join it to the Wailing-ftreet, 
which was continued to Dover. The Hermin-ftreet paffed un- 
der Cripplegate ; and a vicinal way went under Aldgate, by 
Bethnel-green, towards Oldford, a pafs over the river Lee to 
Duroleiton, the modern Leiton, in Effex. 

In the year 604, after being ravaged by the Saxous, it be« 
came the chief town of the kingdom of Effex ; and in the reign 
of King Alfred, it was made by him the capital of all England. 
From this time it grew of fo much confequence, that William 
the Conqueror thought it neceflary to fecure the allegiance of its 
inhabitants, who at that time are faid to amount to forty thou- 
fand, by building that ftrong fortrefs the Tower. 

Suerirrs or Lonpon. 

During the time of the Conqueror, and till the reign of 
Richard I. the name of the civil governor continued the fame. 
‘The monarch, to fupport the madnefs of the Crufade, received 
from the citizens a large fum of money ; and, in return, per- 
mitted them to choofe annually two officers, under the name of 
Bailiffs, or Sheriffs, who were to fuperfede the former. The 
names of the two firft upon record, are Wolgarins, and Geffry de 
Magnum. 

Mayor or Lonpvon. 
In the next reign, was added the office of Mayor, a title bor- 


rowed from the Nerman Maire, as well as the office. Henry 
Fitz 




















Fitz-Alwyn, was the firft elected to that truft. He had been 
before Mayor, but only by the nomination of his Prince. 


ALDERMAN. 


In the reign of Henry III. after the citizens had fuffered many 
oppreflions, he reftored a form of government, and appointed 
twenty-four citizens to fhare the power. In his fon’s reign, we 
find the city divided into twenty-four wards ; the fupreme ma- 

iftrate of which was named Alderman, an exceeding ancient 
co title, Aelderman, a man advanced in years, and accord- 
ingly fuppofed to be of fuperior wifdom and gravity. In the 
time of Edgar, the office was among the firft in the kingdom, 
Alwyn, anceftor of the firft Mayor, was Alderman of all Eng- 
land. 


LAMBETH 


In the earlier times was a manor, poffibly a royal one ; for the 
great Hardiknut died there, in 1042, in the midit of the jollity 
of a wedding dinner, and where the ufurper Harold is faid to 
have fnatched the crown, and placed it on his own head. At 
that period, it was part of the eftate of Goda, wife to Walter, 
Earl of Mantes, and Euftace, Earl of Boulogne, who prefented 
it to the church of Rochefter, but referved to herfelf the patron- 
age of thechurch. It became the property of the See of Can- 
terbury, in 1197, by exchange between Glanville Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter, and the Archbifhop Hubert de Walter. In 1357, John 
de Shepey built Stangate-ftairs, for the convenience of himfelf 
and retinue to crofs over into Weftminfter. Falling into the 
hands of Henry VIII. he exchanged it-with the Bifhop of Car- 
lifle, for fome houfes in the Strand, when it was called Carlifle 
Houfe, but was refumed by Hubert Walter, from whofe time it 
was negleéted, and became in a ruinous ftate ; nor did it owe its 
improvement to pious zeal, but prieftly pride. Bonniface being 
eleéted in 1244, took it into his head to become a vifitor of the 
priory of St. Bartholomew, to which he had no right : the monk 
met him with reverential refpect, but aflured him the office did 
not belong to the bifhop; upon which, he knocked down the 
fub-prior, kicked him, tore the {cope from off his back, and 
‘ ftamped upon it as one poffeffed, his attendants following his ex- 


ample upon the poor monks. The people were much enraged at 


his conduct, and would have torn him to pieces, but he retired to 
Lambeth, and, by way of expiation, rebuilt the palace with great 
magnificence. 

Fhe 
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The defperate mifcreant Guy Faux, or Vauxe, was an inhabi« 
tant of this parifh. He livedin a manfion called Fauxhalll, and, 
as Dr. Ducarel imagines, was lord of the manor of the fame 
name : the fite is now occupied by Marble-hall, and, till lately, 
by the Cumberland tea-gardens. 

About the year 1560, there was not a houfe from Lambeth 
Palace as far as Southwark ; it was at that time a dreary marth, 
and is ftillin parts called Lambeth Marhh. 


Boroucu or SouTHWARK. 


The Borough of Southwark joins to the parifh of Lambeth 
én the eaft, and confiits of the parifhes of St. Olave’s, St. Sa- 
viour’s, St. George’s, and St. Thomas’s. 

It was called by the Saxons Southverke, or the fouth work, 
in refpe& to fome fort or fortification bearing that afpect from 
London. It was alfo called the Borough, or Burg, probably 
from the fame reafon. It was long independent of the city of 
London : but, in confequence of the inconveniences arifing from 
the efcape of malefactors from the great capital into this place, 
it was, in 1327, granted by Edward III. to the city, on pay- 
ment of ten pounds annually. It was then called the village of 
Southwark ; it was afterwards ftyled the bailiwick of South- 
wark, and the mayor and commonalty of London appointed the 
bailiff. ‘This power did not feem fufficient to remedy the evil ; a 
more intimate connection was thought neceflary : in the reign 
of Edward VI. ona valuable confideration paid to the crown, it 
was formed into a twenty-fixth ward, by the title of Bridge-ward 
Without, and Sir John Ayliff was its firft Alderman. It had long 
before enjoyed the = fending members to Parliament. 
Tt is mentioned among the boroughs, in the time of Edward III. 
but the names of the firft members which appear, are Robert 
Aéton, and Thomas Bulle, in 154z.. The members are elected 
by the inhabitants paying fcot and lot, and returned by the 
bailiff. 

The firft time that Southwark is mentioned in hiftory, is on 
Occafion of Ear] Godwin’s failing up the river to attack the royal 
navy of fifty thips, lying before the palace of Weftmintfter ; 
this was in 1052, when we are told he went to Southwecree, and 
ftaid there till the return of the tide. 

St. George’s church is of confiderable antiquity ; it is men- 
tioned in 1122, when Thomas of Arderne, and his fon, beftowed 
it on the neighbouring monks of Bermondfey. It was rebuilt in 
1736, by Price, with a {pire fteeple, moft awkwardly ftarding 


upon ftilts. 
Not 
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Not far. from the church, flood the magnificent palace of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the. deferved favourite of 
Henry VIII. After his death, in 1545, it came into the King’s 
hands, who eftablithed bere a royal mint; dt at thattime was 
called Southwark-place, and in great meafure preferved its dig- 
nity. Edward: Vi. once dined-init. His fifter, and fucc 
prefented it to Heuth, Archbithop of York, as an inn or refi- 
dence for him and his fucceflors, whenever they repaired to 
London, ‘As to the Mint, it became a fandtuary for infolvent 
debtors ; at length becoming the peft of the neighbourhood, by 
givinggfhelter to villains of every {oecies, that awakened the at- 
tention of Parliament; which, by the Statutes § and g, William 
IL. 9 George I. and 41 George I, entirely took away its abu- 
five privileges, 


Kino’s-Bencu Prison. 


The King’s-Bench prifon, in this parith, is of great antiquity, 
To this prifon was ‘committed Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Henry V. by the fpirited and honeft Judge Gafcoigne, for ftri- 
king or infulting him on the bench, The truth of the fact has 
been doubted ; but it is delivered by feveral grave hiftorians. 
This was not the only time ofhis commitment. In 1411, he was 
confined by John Hornefby, Mayor pf Coventry, in the Che- 
Jey{mor in that city ; and arrefted with his two brothers in the 
Priory, probably for a riot committed there, 

(To be continued.) 








Driginal Poetry, 





FO rwn. 42; 
(WITH A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING.) 


LOW on, lov’d ftream, go tell my low-land fair, 
For her I die, for her I ftill'defpair : 
Go tell Maria, Fonar-is no more, 
Dark-his abode, and all his forrows o’er. 
Witnefs, ye woods, ye rocks, and hill, and vale 5 
- Joyon how oft I’ve told my haplefs tale! 
ee | Befide 
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Original Poetry. 


Befide the ftream I’ve fung the darling maid, 
Carv’d her lov’d name among the willow’s fhade. 
Maria—ftill Maria was my fong : 

«* Maria!” Echo figh’d, and Dee remurmur’d on. 
Oft on thefe plains has gloomy Morven’s race, 

In other years, arous’d the joyful chace ; 

Oft on thefe plains the feaft of thells was rais’d, 

Oft on thefe plains a thoufand oaks have blaz’d. 
Loud on thefe hills, has Fingall’s bofly thield, 
Arous’d the dreadful motion of the field ; 

Loud, and more loud, was heard the death-knell found, 
Then inftant flam’d a thoufand fpears around. 

But they are fet, that once like meteors fhone, 
‘Their pride is paft, and all their glory gone ; 
They’re fet in night, and not a trace appears, 
Where fleep the warlike forms of other years ; 

And {oon fhall Fonar fleep without his fame, 
Cropp’d down in youth, ere glory mark’d his name. 
Farewell, dear maid! may heav’n your fteps regard, 
And with fome happier {wain your love reward. 

Ah, Cynthia ! hear’ft thou not a lover’s lay, 

As thy pale beams along the waters play ? 

For the laft time thy ftreamy lights I fee 

Entich the bofom of the marm’ring Dee ; 

And thou, lov’d Dee, as thou alone cant tell 

The tale of him who lov’d, but lov’d too well, 

Say to Maria, Fonar is no more ; 

Dark his abode, and all his forrows o’er, 











Fo a fmall Pamphlet, entitled The Beauties of Mrs. Robinfon, 
JeleGed and arranged from her Poetical Works, we are indebted for 
the following fpecimen of that Lady’s manner: We admire the 
effufions of her elegant mind, aud we lament its inconfifiency. 
To wean her from a world fhe loved too well, “« Afflidtion ba; 
checked her noon-day flight, and cenfure is lof? in pity,” 





From an Ope To REFLECTION, 
By Mrs. Rebinfon. 


EHOLD the wretch, whofe fordid heart, 
Steep’d in Content’s gblivious balm, 


Secure 
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_ Seeure in Luxury’s bewitching calm, 
Repels pale Mis’ry’s touch, and mocks Affliction’s {mart : 
Unmov’d, he marks the bitter tear ; 
In vain the plaints of Woe his thoughts affail ; 
The bafhful mourner’s piteous tale 
Nor melts his flinty foul, nor vibrates on his ear. 
O, bleft Refleétion ! let thy magic pow’r 
Awake his torpid fenfe, his flumb’ring thought ; 
Tell him, Adverfity’s unpitied hour 
A better leffon gives than ftoics taught : 
Tell him, that Wealth no bleffing can impart, 
So {weet as Pity’s tear—that bathes the wounded heart. 
Go, tell the vain, the infolent, and fair, 
‘That life’s beft days are only days of care ; 
That Beauty, flutt’ring like a painted fly, 
Owes to the {pring of youth its rareft dye ; 
When winter comes, its charms fhall fade away, 
And the poor infec wither in decay ; 
Go, bid the giddy phantom learn from thee, 
That Virtue only braves Mortality ! 





. 


From THE FADED Bovauet, 


By the Same, 


FAIR was the blufhing Rofe of May, 
And ev’ry fpangled leaf look’d gay ; 
Sweet was this Primrofe of the dale, 
When on its native turf it grew ; 
And deck’d with charms this Lily pale; 
And rich this Violet’s purple hue. 
This od’rous Woodbine fill’d the grove 
With mufky gales of balmy pow’r, 
When, with the Myrtle interwove, 
It hung luxuriant round my bow’r, 
Ah, Rofe ! forgive the hand fevere 
That fnatch’d thee from thy {cented bed ; 
Where, bow’d with many a pearly tear, 
Thy widow’d partner droops its head : 
And thou, {weet Violet, modeft flow’r, 
O take my fad relenting figh ; 
Nor ftain the breaft whofe glowing pow’r 
With too much fondnefs bade thee die. 
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Sweet Lily, had I never gaz’d 
With rapture on your gentle form, 
You might have died, unknown, unprais’d, 
The victim of fome ruthlefs fiorm. 
Inconftant Woodbine, wherefore rove 
With gadding ftem about my bow’r ? 
+ Why, with my darling Myrtle wove, 
In bold defiance meck my pow’r ? 
Yet, yet repine not, though ftern Fate 
Hath nipp’d thy wings of varying hue ; 
Since ali that’s lovely, foan or late, 
Shall fick’ning fade—and die Jike you. 





SeLecrt THouvcutTs. 
By the Same. 


WRITTEN UNDER A TREE, IN THE WOOD OF ST. AMAND, IN FLAN® 





‘ DERS. 
OFT do I feek thy thade, dear with’ring tree, 
Sad emblem ‘of my own difaft’rous ftate ; 
Doom’d in the. fpring of life, alas | like Thee, 
To fade, and droop beneath the frowns of Fate ; 
Like Thee, may Heav’n to Me the meed beftow, 
To fhelter Sorrow’s tear, and foothe the Child of Woe! 
NIGHT’s dewy orb, that o’er yon limpid ftream 
Its filent light in foft refulgence throws ; 
Yon limpid ftream, whofe quiv’ring bofom fhows 
The tender radiance of the fily’ry beam ; 
Have oft, full oft, been witnefs to my woe, 
When cold negleét, falfe hopes, and jealous fears, 
The ruby drops that in my bofom glow, 
With icy touch transform’d to Cryftal Tears. 
WHERE gaudy blofioms o’er the tufted vale, 
Fling their foft breathings on the fpicy gale ; 
From the Jorn Nightingale, on yonder fpray, 
In melting murmurs fteals the love-fraught lay ; 
Stranger to joy, and bapelefs of relief, 
At morn’s pioud g'ow, and twilight’s penfive hour, 
Her wic'ow’d breaft its plaintive fong fhall.pour, 
In all the luxury of tender grief; 
For, ah! nor morn, nor fragrant gales can move 
The faishfal heart that mourns a truant love. 
Original 
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“ORIGINAL STRICTURES 
ON 


Public Amufements; 


From Max the 20th, to June the doth, 1791. 
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‘ HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
ITH a Company truly excellent, with a Manager equally liberal, 
and, if report errs not, with many attractive novelties to engage 
the attention of the town, we have only one regret—and that is, Jo foort 
a feafon ! 

Fe will not inquire why our King has fo long negleted a {pot every way 
worthy of his prefence ; we fhall only fay, that we were happy to fee him agaiz 
in his feat. His Majefty’s choice of plays has been at times, and not un- 
happily, the fubjeét of witty and innocent remark. In the prefent inftance, 
a gentleman in the pit obferved, that the King appeared to be fo well pleafed 
with his Summer Amufement, that he could not fee much neceffity for aa 
Agreeable Surprife. Ain this pleafant after-piece, Mr. Cornellies came for- 
ward, for the third time, in the difficult part of Lingo: But, alas! never was 
departed merit more feelingly remzmbered, and never was the fentence of the 
néver-to-be-forgotten Shak{peare more aptly applied —=** Alas, poorY orick !* 

It is almoft unfair to exprefs a with to fee-Young Bannifter take the part, 

when we confider how much he has upon his hands already ; but if we 
offend, he muft forgive us, and lay the blame upon his own merit. Of 
Parfons, too, we ought to be happy, confidering his ftrugg!es with a con- 
ftitution which requires tranquillity and retirement, to fee him fo often as 
we do; but were it—and we lament, and fincerely too, that it is not— 
otherwife, Linge, in this gentleman, would find an able reprefentative. And 
who, remembering his Snard, in The Village Lawyer, and faw, as we did, 
his foeep-face in the fame diverting farce, will not fay we have worthy rea- 
fons for our fuppofition ? 

Wewitzer’s return to his Few, in The Young Quaker, renders the repre- 
fentation of that admirable comedy, to ufe a common phirafe, ¢ all the better.”” 

Fune 20th. Mr. Palmer’s eldeft fon, whom we have menti@ned in the 
life of that excellent comedian in our fecond volume, came forward, for the 
firft time, on this evening, as the Prince of Wales, in Shakfpeare’s Fourth 
Harry ; but as he will appear again in the character, we look for improve- 
ment, and wait for a fecond edition, before we review the performance. Mri 
Palmer, in his character of Falftaff, delivered an addrefs on the oceafion; 
which was fo well written, fo admirably fuited to the purpofe, and given 
fo evidently from the feat of fenfibility, chat for a time the aydience loi 
fight of the aéfor, wile every hand joined, and every heart felt for the father, 
We have only to with that the fon may prove himfelf worthy of {uch a father 
and fuch a publics 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

Mr. Wroughtori his done well in reviving The Champ de Mars and The 
Guetdian, and ftill better in taking care that the fpirit of each piece is not 
fuffered to dwindle away, from inattention of performers to produétions which 
have once had their run. We do not mean to offend the dignity of Drury- 
Lane Theatre by mentioning it in this plate: but when the Maaager agaist 
mufters his forte, whether upon sew or old boards is inimpaterial to us, he 
would do well to confider from what caufe it may have arifen, that a few 

favestrite produfions have not brought fuch full houfes of late as they were 

Wont to do in times pafté : 

i) ANcw 
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A New Pantomime, we hear, is preparing, which for bufinefs and fcenery 
will be equal to any former excellence the public have beheld at Sadler's 
Wells. 

COVENT GARDEN, Fune 14, 

Clofed for the feafon with the Bufy Body and the Farmer. Several new 
pieces have appeared for benefits; but the great length of Mr. Hattings’s 
defence, which we could not with any propriety divide, prevents! our 
noticing them this month.” 


DRURY-LANE, Fune 4. 

On this evening the doors of Old Drury were opened for the laft time to 
the public, with The Country Girl, and No Song no Supper. A daily priat 
obferves; that the age of this theatre is 117 yearsy 2 months; and 9 dayé, 
At the fall of the curtain, Mr. Palmer came forward to a very thin audience, 
whom he addreffed in the following manner ¢ 

** Lapises and GENTLEMEN, 

*< On the part of the Proprietors, the Manager - and the Company, per- 
mit me to exprefs our fincere gratitude for the extraordinary favour and 
countenance we have experienced throughout this feafon. When next we 
have the honour of appearing before you on this fpot, we truft it will be in a 
‘Pheatre fuperior in accommodation, more worthy the royal protection, and 
better fuited to the dignity of this great metropolis.” 
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WESTMINSTER HALL. 

A more copious and corre& Accoint of the moft material and interefting Parts of 
the celebrated SPEECH of Mr. HASTINGS ¢o the High Court in Weft- 
minfter-Hall, than bas yet appeared. 


HE Hall was filled on this day very early in the morning, by all the 
fafhion the town affords ; and there were at leaft three bundred members 
of the Houfe of Commons prefent. A littte after twelve, the Lords aflem- 
bled, and Mr. Haftings appeared at the Bar, and in a fhort fpeech returned 
their Lordfhips his fineere acknowledgments for permitting -himr to be heard; 
but as he neither poffeffed the powers of an orator, nor ever withed to poffefs 
them, he hoped thejr Lordfhips would allow him to read, from dis notes, 
what he wifhed to offer. 

Mr. Hattings then, from a'written paper, proceeded to read to this effect : 
He hoped the propofition he was about to offer, would be 2 means of faving 
their Lordhhips trouble in-future, and would put an end for ever to a trial, 
unexampled in its length, and in the conduét of it ; and which had attraéted 
the attention of thoufands in this country, and in every part of the world. 
But firft he deemed it juitice to his Counfel, to fay, that the refolution which 
he had taken, was taken without any communication with them, and againft 
their opinion. No man cowld have a higher regard for them than he had, 
or thought higher of their profeffional abilities, or could be more fenfible 
than he was of their affe@tionate attachment to him; but this was a meafure 
which he took entirely upon himfelf ; and he folemnly declared, that if he 
believed it poffible for their Lordthips to find him guilty, he would prefer 
that jentence to a continuation of the trial, with a chance of an acquittal in 
another, or perhaps in another Seffion after that. 

He faid that his life had been fpent amongf a people, one of whofe 
maxims was, that fpeedy injuftice was better than tardy juftice. After 
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fome other circumftances mentioned in the exordium with very great force, 
and in very elegant language, he proceeded to reply to the accufations that 
had been brought againft him: and firft, he faid, he would take the general 
charges,.which were, that he had defolated and ruined the provinces com- 
mitted to his care; that he had violated treaties, opprefied and plundered 
the natives, wantonly wafted the public money, and difobeyed the orders of 
his fuperiors. 

Mr. Haftings faid, it was a great comfort and happinefs to him, that he 
could, in a very few words, refute all thefe general charges, upon the au- 
thority of the Houfe of Commons, his profecutors ; for it was in proof be- 
fore them, that he had raifed the refources of the government from Three 
Millions fterling a year to Five ; that, to procure this increafe, he had nei- 
ther defolated nor ruined the country, for it had ftill farther increafed fince 
his departure. The princes, with whom he was faid to have broken the 
public faith, all joined in bearing teftimony in his favour, and to this hour 
profefied the fincereft perfonal regard for him. The natives, of all ranks, 
countries, and feéts in India, had joined, as one man, in refuting fo foul a 
charge. It was in proof before the Houfe of Commons, that, in peace and 
in war, his government was more economical than that fixed by the Board 
of Controu! for India ; therefore, all thefe general charges muft fall to the 
ground, in the judgment of every man who would be at the pains to inquire. 
But if he had done a thoufand meritorious actions, (and he underftood fome 
of thofe who had voted for his impeachment, gave him the credit of pre- 
ferving India to Great-Britain) he was perfectly ready to allow, that it was 
incumbent upon him to anfwer fpecifically to. the four Articles on which the 
Managers depended for his conviction, 

Mr. Haftings then faid, that he was confident he might truft his cafe to 
their own evidence, mutilated and garbled as it had been, notwithitanding 
the laudable and moft unceafing attention of his Counfel, to prevent fuch 
mutilations in every pra¢ticable inftance. 

He complained, that of thirty-four witneffles whom he had fummoned 
originally, fome were dead, fome returned to India, others in diftant parts 
of the kingdom, after having been wearied out by three years fruitlefs at- 
tendance; and that thofe with whom he was more immediately conneéted 
would be liable to thofe remarks which the Managers had taken the freedom 
to make upon their own witnefles, when their evidence did not anfwer their 
expectations. 

Mr. Haftings alfo complained of the injury he fuftained by an att, of 
which he approved as much as any man, the publicity of their Lordships 
proceedings ; but in a cafe where a trial lafted for fuch a time, and where 
the audience naturally came merely for the entertainment they expected, it 
had fo haprened, that in three years, perfons from every part of Great- 
Britain had attended the trial, they heard the fpeeches of the Managers, in 
the Houfe of Commons—it could not occur to them to fuppofe, that men 
in the name of fo great a body would venture to hazard afferting what they 
had not a tittle of evidence to prove; and thus his character had been bilafted, 
as far as the Managers could affe& it, throughout the country. Thofe who 
attended to the evidence, as their Lordships did, know all this to be mere 
idle, unfupported declamation. 

Mr. Hattings then went through the principal allegations in the four Ar- 
ticles which the Commons abide by, and obferved upon the material points 
in each. 

Having done this, Mr. Haftings came to a very curious and interefting 
part of his fpeech. He faid he never fhould plead neceffity for what he had 
done 3 but he would fhew the neceflity, in.a manner that muft flahh con- 
viction on every candid mind, 
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He then went through the aftonithing difficulties he had had to frruggle 
with in the late war, and added, that when this trial began, he did not 
think it within poffibility, that their Lordthips would be fo well able to judge 
of his fituation, by 2 comparifon,of it with the difficulties with which Earl 
Cornwallis had now to contend; with this difference, that againft him (Mr, 
Haftings) all India, and half Europe was united; while Lord Cornwallis 
had only to maintain a war againft one power, unaided by a fingle ally, and 
having two great powers, the Marattas and the Nizam, aGing in concert 
with his. Lordthip, 

Their Lordthips, he faid, had feen that the revenues and refources of 
Bengal, amounting to above five millions four hundred thoufand pounds, 
which he took credit to nimsELF for having CcREATEP, were not, with 
the addition of the revenues of the Carnatic and Bombay, fufficient to fup- 
port a war in India, againft a fingle power; for a very large fum in fpecie 
had been fent from England ; money had been borrowed at Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, at a high intercf, to the utmoft extent «f their credit ; and 
Hyder Beg Khan, of whom their Lordthips had heard fo much, had ad- 
vanced twenty-two lacks of rupees to Earl Cornwallis. 

‘¢ It was not in my power,” faid Mr. Haftings, ‘ nor.will it be in the power 
of Earl Cornwallis to do, what every Minifter in England has done fince tke 
Rewolution. I could not, nor can he borrow to the utmof extent of his 
wants, during war, and tax pofterity to pay the intereft of thofe loans. The 
peffibility of borrowing upon bonds, ceafed early in my government, and 
will ceafe much earlier in Lord Cornwallis’s ; not from any diftruft in that 
noble Lord, but becaufe the people of Bengal had feen the furplus revenues, 
fince the laft peace, direéted to other purpofes than the liquidation of the 
debt of Bengal. No many faid Mr. Haftings, thought of remitting money 
to me, from England, during the late war, and I was prohibited from draw- 
ing bills, except for the.inveftment. I had every {pecics of counteraétion 
to contend with, that an hoftile Adminiftration could throw in my way; yet, 
in fpite of thefe obftructions, and againft fo many enemies, I preferved 
entire what the India Minifter, who voted for my impeachment, has re~- 
peatedly termed the brighteft jewel in the Britith Crown.” 

Mr. Haftings next made a complaint, in fuch language as very feldom, if 
ever, has been applied to the Houfe of Conimons, He declared, that he 
had fuftained the moft unparalleled injuftice from them, and from the King’s 
Minifters ; that the Articles on which they now depended were four; the 
remaining fixteen were given upy or, in other words, abandoned. But he 
ftood in a fituation that no Engbihman, nor any native of any country, had 
ever ftood in before him. He had been compelled to defend, at a moft in- 
tolerable expence, the wifdom and propriety of plans, which the King’s 
Minifters, as Members of Parliament, had. voted. to be criminal; yet the 
fame Minifters, in their public capacity, had exprefied their approbation of 
thofe plans in four feveral letters to Bengal, and had orderec, that THEY 
SHOULD BE INVARIABLY ADHERED TO; and the Houfe of Commons, 
in four fuccefiive years, had virtuaily approved the arrangements, by vetting 
the refolutions.moved by the India Minifter. 

*« } have been areaigned (faid Mr. Haftings) for accepting an illegal delega- 
tion to Oude, and am brought here as a criminal for concluding an atrange- 
ment with the Nabob of Oude, by which every rupee of his debt was paid 
off, and the fubfidy has fince been paid with the regularity of a Bank Divi- 
dend. Yet the arrangement has been fully confirmed by the King’s Mini-~ 
iters, in the ftrongeit terms of approbation. 

*¢ Jam accafed, in another article, of bringing oppreffion, ruin, and de- 
ftsuGtion, on the natives of ‘Bengal, although the falf{chood pf this charge 
snuit be apparent to every man, uniefs it can be proved that the India Mi- 
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nifter has. for the four laft years prefented falfe accounts to the Honfe of 
;Commons.” 

In the cousfe of this ftrong and pointed attack upon Minifters, and the 
Houfe of Commons, Mr. Fox applied to the Court. He faid he had no 
with to interrupt Mr. Haftings, but their Lordships knew it was irregular 
to ftate how a Member of Parliament had voted, becaufe Mr. Hattings could 
not polibly know the fat. Lord Kenyon faid it was fully competent to 
Mr. Hattings, to point out any abjurdity or injuftice in his profecutors, and 
he would naturally, when he could, avoid the ufe of names. 

Mr. Burke got up, but Mr, Haftings faid he had been long ufed to the 
abufe oF THAT. MANAGER ; that he threw himfelf upon their Lordthips 5 
he had carefully ftudied to avoid one word that fhould be difrefpectful to 
their Lardihips, for whom he entertained every fentiment of veneration 5 
and of the ja and. prefent Houfe of Cammons, he wiihed to fpeak in as 
guarded a manner as he could ; taking care, however, that the broad and 
ftriking faéts of which he had to complain, fhould be knowa to their Lord- 
fhips, and to the world. 

He was immediately allowed to proceed to complete the fentence we have 
given, though Mr. Burke again attempted to interrupt him. 

The next trong complaint was perfonal againft Mr. Burke. “ Their Lord< 
fhips would recolle&t, faid Mr. Haftings, how T#£ Manacer had opened 
this profecution, that he told you of certain horrible cruelties committed by 
Deby Sing, which infpired every hearer with horror. The Manager knew, 
that if all thefe ftories had been true, it was impoffible to affix the crimi- 
nality upoa me. The fa€ is, my Lord, that J} had, entertained an-unfa= 
vourable, poffibly an unjuft opinion of Deby Sing ; and when the diftriéts 
of Rungpore and Dinagpore were farmed to him, I yielded my opinion to 
that of Mr. Anderfon and Mr. Shore, who had better opportunities of 
knowing him. When complaints were made againft him, I was the firt 
to propofe the moft rigid inquiry into his condu&; and I verily believe 
it was from me that. Mr. Paterfon imbibed an ill opinion of the man. 

** Mr. Paterfon, with whom the Manager withed to go down to pofterity, 
has, with a generofity that did him honour, exprefied the fincereft con- 
cern that his reports should have operated to my prejudice; and he exprefied 
his conviétion, that I aéted as a man of humanity throughout the whole 
bufinels. A moft ftriét and folemn inquiry was inftituted into the conduct 
of this man, during my government, but not completed in my time. 
I have fince read the proceedings; and though Deby Sing was not innocent, 
yet his guilt bore no fort of proportion to the magnitude of the crimes 
alledged againft him; but neither his guilt nor his innocence could in any 
degree affe&&.me. Your Lordfhips know, that the Manager was urged, 
and preffed in the frongeft poflible terms, to frame this accufation into a 
charge, but he declined it. Your Lordjhips know the impreffion which 
this atrocious calumny made againft me, and the effects it produced in this 
place upon the audience. This is another of the heavy grievances. of which 
1 have fo much reafon to complain.” 

The clofe of Mr. Haftings’s fpeech was one of the mof impreffive com- 
pofitions we have ever heard, and. proves that he ftill preferves that diftin- 
guithed feature in his charaéter, of rifing with the difficulties with which 
he has to contend, 

He faid he had gone through his obfervations upon,charges, the evidence 
adduced upon which filled feven folio volumes. That, to do: this properly, 
taking ia the labour of abbreviation, would have required months: he.wag 
con{cious therefore that he nyutt have omitted to notice. many. material 
points; and he added the follawing paflages, as nearly as we.can recolle& 
them, in thefe words: 
6° I moft 
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«6 I moft relu€tantly prefs upon your Lordhips time, and fhall haften to 
conclude with a few general obfervations upon the nature of this Impeach- 
ment, as it relates to thofe principles which conftitute the moral qualities 
and character of all mankind. If the tenor of a man’s life has been inva- 
riably marked with a difpofition to guilt, -it will be a ftrong prefumption 
againft him, on any alledged inftance, that he was guilty ; if, on the con- 
trary, the whole tenor of his life was fuch as to have obtained for him the 
univerfal good-will of all with whom he had any intercourfe in the interefted 
concerns of life, the prefumption will be as well grounded, that he was 
innocent of any particular wrong imputed to him, if thofe who are the 
alledged fufferers by that wrong, make no complaint againft him. But 
what hall be faid of complaints brought again a man who was on truft 
for the intereft of the greateft Commercial Body in the world; who employed 
and directed the fervices of thoufands of his fellow-citizens in great official 
departments, and in extenfive military operations; who connected Princes and 
States by alliances with his parent kingdom; and on whofe rule, the peace 
and happinefs of many millions depended ?—of complaints made i in the name 
and on the behalf of all thofe defcriptions of men, who ail unite their fuf- 
frages in bis favour? Such complaints, with fuch a prefumption againf 
the poffibility of their truth, may have exifted in the Hiftory of Mankind ; 
but the Hiftory of Mankind cannot produce an inftance of their being 
received on fuch a foundation, until the late and prefent Houfe of Commons 
thought fit to create one, in my Impeachment. 

$* Permit me, my Lords, to retrace the principal events on the public 
life of that man, whom the Commons bave brought, and bave fo long kept, 
en Trial before you. 

*¢ With the year 1750, IT entered into the fervice of the Eaft-India 
Company, and in that fervice I have derived all my official habits, and all 
the knowledge which J poffefs, and all the principles which have regulated 
my conduét in it. 

*¢ In the year 1768, I was appointed a Member of the Council, and 
eventually to fucceed to the Government of Fort St. George. 

*¢ In the year 1771, when the affairs of their principal fettlement were 
fuppofed to be on the decline, and to require an unufual exertion of abilities 
and integrity to retrieve them, the Court of Direétors made choice of me 
for that arduous truft, and 1 was appointed to the Government of Bengal, 
and to the principal direétion of all the Civil, Military, Commercial, and 
Political Affairs dependant on it. 

*¢ In the year 1773, 1 was appointed, by an aét of Parliament, Gover- 
nor-General of Bengal, for five years ; in the year 1778, 1 was appointed 
by the fame authority for one ; in 1779, for another; in 1781, for ten 
years; and in 1784, I was virtually confirmed by the aét which forms the 
prefent government for India. In this long period of thirteen years, and 
under fo many fucceffive appointments, I call it to the recolleétion of your 
Lordthips, that while Great Britain loft one half of its Empire, and doubled 
its public debt, that Government over which I prefided was not only pre- 
ferved entire, but increafed in Population, Wealth, Agriculture, and 
Commerce ; and although your Lordfhips have been told by the Houfe of 
Commons, that my meafures have difgraced and degraded the Britith character 
in India, yet I appeal to the united voice of India, and the general fenfe of man- 
kind, to confirm what I am now going to fay, that the Britifh Name and Cha, 
setter never flood bigher, or were more refpected in India, than wheh f 

tit. 

*¢ So much may T fay for the ceneral effe& of my Government ; fhortly 
let me enumerage the fpecific a€is which ‘contributed to produce it, 
se s¢ Every 
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‘¢ Every divifion of official bufinefs, and every department of the go- 
vernment, which now exifts in Bengal, with very inconfiderable variation, 
are of my formation. 

«© The eftablifhments formed for the colle&tion. of the revenue, the in- 
ftitution of the Courts of Civil and Criminal Juftice, the torm of Government 
eftablithed for Benares; the arrangements created for the defence and fubfidy 
of the province of Oude; the political conne€tions and alliance with other 
States; all were created by me, and fubfift unchanged, or, if changed, 
changed only (to ufe the words of my noble and virtwous Succeffor, ap- 
plied to the principles of my arrangements for the province of Oude) * with 
a view to ftrengthen thofe principles, and render them permanent.” 

*¢ Opium and Salt, two great fources'of Revenue, were created by 
me: the fir, which I have been impeached for not making produ‘tive 
enough, amounts, at this time, to the net annual fum of one hundred and 
twenty thoufand pounds; the jaft (though, when 1 propofed the plan, my 
colleagues refufed to fhare with me in the refponfibility of it; and though 
I difobeyed the orders of the Company, when I formed the plan) amounts 
to the yearly fum of eight hundred thoufand pounds. ‘To fum up all, I 
maintained the provinces of my immediate adminiftration in a ftate of 
peace, plenty, and fecurity, when every other Member of the Britith Empire 
was involved in internal wars, and civil tumult. 

‘© In a dreadful feafon of famine, which vifited and laid wafte the 
neighbouring States of India, during three fucceflive years, I repreffed it in its 
approach to the provinces of the Britith Dominions, and by timely regulations 
prevented its return; an aét little known in England, becaufe it wanted 
the pofitive effects, which alone could give it a viiible communication, but 
proved by the grateful acknowledgements of thofe who would have been the 
only fufferers by fuch a fcourge, and who, well remembering the effects of a 
former infliction of it, have made their fenfe of the obligations which 
they owed to me for this bleffing, one of the firit fubjeéts in many of 
the teftimonials tranfmitted by the Inhabitants of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Benares. And laftly, I raifed the collective annual income of the Company’s 
pofieffions, from three millions to five, not by temporary and forced 
exactions, but by an eafy, continued, and ftill exifting productions; the 
fureft evidence of a good Government, improving Agriculture, and increafed 
Population ! q 

*¢ To the Commons of England (here Mr. Haftings turned to the Gal- 
lery of the Houfe, and looked fteadily at the Speaker), to the Commons of 
England I dare to reply, that the Provinces fo iong under my adminiftration 
are, and their Reprefentatives annually tell them fo, the moft flourifbing of all 
the States of India. At was I who made them fo; the vaiour of others ac- 
quired, I cnlarged and gave fhape and confiftency to the dominion which 
you hold there. I preferved it; I fent forth its armics with an effetual but 
an economical hand, through unknown and hoftile regions, to the fupport 
of your other poffeffions, to the retrieval of one from degradation and dif- 
honour, and the other from utter lofs and fubje€tion. 1 maintained the wars 
which were of your formation, or that of others, not of mine; I won *one Mem- 
ber of the great Indian Confederacy from it by an act of feafonable retribue 
tion; with anothert I maintained a fecret intercourfe, and converted him 
into a friend; athird ft I drew off by diverfion and negociation, and employed 
hith as the inftrument of peace with the reft. When you cried out, for 
peace, and your cries were: heard by thoie who were the objetts of it, I 
refitted this, as I did every other fpecies of counteration, by rifing in my 

demands, 
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demands, and accomplithed a peace, a lafting and I hope an everlafting one, 
with one great ftate §; and I afforded the efficient means by which a peace, 
if not fo durable, more feafonable at leaft, was accomplifhed with another}. 
I gave you all; aad you have rewarded me with ConriscaTion, DisGract, 
AND A Lifes or IMPEACHMENT. 

*¢ One word more, my Lords, and I have done. It has been the fathion, 
in the courfe of this triai, fornetimes to reprefent the Natives of India as 
the mof virtuous, and fometimes as the moft profligate of mankind. I atteft 
their virtue, and offer this unanfwerable proof of it. 

*¢ When I was arraigned before your Lordth’ps, in the name of the 
Commons of England, and in the name of the Princes, Nobles, and Com- 
mons of India, for facr ificing the honour and intereft of the former to 
motives of the vileft corruption, and for provoking and affli€ting the latter 
by acts of injultice, aggreffion, oppreffion, cruelty and rapacity, the natives 
of India, with a generofity, of which there is no example in the European 
world, united as with one voice to difavow their foare in this impeachment, 
to exprefs their acknowledgments of my juftice and good faith, and to ac~ 
knowledge the benefits which they had received from my unwearied, un 
deviating attention to-their interefts. I with [ could fay as much of my 
countrymen dere. Thefe teftimonials were fent to the Government of Ben- 
gal, by that Government tranfmitted with every form of authentication to the 
Court of Directors, and by them delivered to the Jate Houfe of Commons, 
on ate a gm they ftill remain. 

* To thefe let me add the addrefs of my countrymen inhabiting the town 
of .Calcutta, prefented on the day I left it to return to England, and of the 
Britith Officers in India, tranfmitted to me, many months after I had left 
India. Thefe have been made public; and while I have life, I will grate- 
fully preferve the originals, as the moft honourable teftimony of a life well 
fpent, and a truft faithfully difcharged, becaufe beftowed by thofe who had 
the def and ty means of knowing it. 

*¢ My Lords, I am aware of the promptitude with which my accufers wi!l 
feize on this expofition of my merits and fervices, to conftrue them (to ufe 
that phrafe they have already applied to them) as & fet-of of merits and fervices 
againit confeffed offences. I difclaim and proteft againtt this ufe of them. If 
Iam guilty of the offences laid to my charge, let me be declared to be fay 
let my punifhment be fuch as they ihail deferve! No, my Lords, £ have 
troubled you with this long recital, ssf as an extenuation of the crimes which 
have been imputed to me, but as an argument of the impoffibility of my baviag 
committed them.”” 

It is faid that Mr. Haftings does not think he fhould be warranted in 
publishing his fpeech, from his own notes; but if, from any other chan- 
nel, as there were mhny fhort-hand writers who took it down, it thould get 
out, it is to be hoped that the feveral documents to which Mr. Hattings 
referred in fupport of his Charge againft the Houfe of Commons, the 
Minifters, and Mr. Burke, will be printed at the fame time. 


§ The Marattas. | Tippos Sultan. 





*.* As the Defence of Mr. Hattings includes much interefting intelligences 
wwe bave laid it before the public; but, from the Space it occupies, we are under 
the neceffity of poftponing until our next the continuation of Gazette Foreign In- 
telligence, Domettic News, Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. 

(Ce We are promifed an account of the late Countefs of Huntingdon,s 
whieh will likewife appear. 











